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THE MIX-UP 


By Frances Forbes 








(The story of a curious mix-up between two betrothed couplesthat ended happily in an exchange of lovers. 
story that will make your blood tingle with excitement.) 


66 THEL,” said Mrs. Hartley to her eldest daughter as they 

sat in their humble little cottage one spring afternoon, 
“nobody but God knows how grateful I am to you for the way 
you’ve stood by the family. You’ve been a real father to the 
children. You’ve been a dear, dear daughter; and now it brings 
joy to my heart to know that you are going to marry Will Davis. 
As principal of Morristown High School, he will be able to pro- 
vide quite a comfortable living for you. Besides, his two houses 
on Market Street will be a source of income. He is to live in his 
Church Street residence, is he not?” 

“Yes, but Mother,” answered the girl, “though I have reached 
my thirtieth birthday, and though twelve years have passed since 
I sent Jack Evans away—yet I’ve never forgotten him. I knew 
if I married then, that Dorothy and Mabel’s longing for a higher 
education would be in vain. So I sent Jack away to seek another 
sweetheart, while I stayed and worked hard in the little red 
school-house on the hill. The hill is still there, but not the little 
red school-house. In its place stands Morristown High—a build- 
ing which would be a credit to any colored community. The 
girls have finished school. Dorothy is married and Mabel en- 
gaged—and still I am not happy. There’s never a day but I 
think of Jack—never a night but I dream of him! Ah, mother! 
bid me wait for him—he may come some day.” 

“But, Ethel,” protested Mrs. Hartley, “you sent him away 
to seek another girl. Surely he’s found one by this time.” 

“As you say, mother; and I’ll marry Will Davis, but he must 
ever hold second place in my heart,’—and the girl went out to 
hide her emotion. 

Mrs. Hartley was satisfied. Ethel had promised to marry 
Will Davis and the mother felt that her daughter would yet be 
happy. So the wedding day was set. 

Three months had passed by and Mrs. Hartley was alarmed; 
for as Ethel’s wedding day drew near, the girl grew more and 
more melancholy. 

“Perhaps it was wrong of me to insist,’”’ thought the mother. 
“T’ll tell her to forget my wish concerning the matter,” and the 
woman made a move towards the girl’s room. “But no! Twelve 
years! Jack Evans has forgotten Ethel Hartley,” mused the 
mother and she turned aside. 

Then a happy thought struck her. She would send for Mollie 
Weston. The girl had spent some time with Ethel before and 
Mrs. Hartley remembered what a cheerful creature she was. 
Ethel was delighted at the thought of meeting her old schoolmate 
again and she wrote a long letter telling of her wedding in June 
and inviting Mollie to help fix things. 

In a few days Molly wrote: 

“Dear Ethel— 

“In order to show my appreciation of yur invitation, I am com- 

ing to spend a week; and at the end of that week—which I know I 

shall enjoy—I’m going to introduce to you the dearest man alive. 

We intended to be married privately and thus surprise our friends— 

but now the secret’s out! And he’s coming by to accompany me 

home. Yours devotedly, 

“MOLLIE WESTON.” 

“IT wonder who he is,” thought Ethel as she laid the letter 
down. “Mollie was in love with George Barton when we were 
in school together. I wonder if he is ‘the dearest man alive.’ ” 

“Ethel, you promised to wed me in June,” said Will Davis 
the day after Mollie’s letter came. “Why must we wait so long? 
My darling, let it be to-day.” 

“Why not?” thought Ethel. “Ferhaps I’ll forget Jack when 
I’m Will’s wife.” But Ethel knew she wouldn’t forget. She 
knew she could n’t—and her first impulse was to send the man 
away; but thinking of her mother’s wish, she said simply: 

“In three weeks, Will, I'll marry you.” 

Two weeks later, Mollie came; and as Ethel was engaged 
with her dress-maker, Will Davis was sent to meet the train. 
Ethel had given him such an accurate description of Mollie that 
recognition was easy for him. 
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“Ah, Fate! thou hast been cruel to me! One week befure 
my wedding day—and now I find my ideal,” muttered Will 
Davis—as he thought—under his breath. But Mollie heard. 
“Fate, why did yé not send her before? I thought I loved Ethel— 
but, ah, this girl!” 

“How Mollie has changed!” said Ethel to her mother the day 
after Mollie’s arrival. ‘All her cheerfulness has gone. Some- 
thing must be troubling her!’ 

And something was troubling the girl; for, beat back the 
thought as she might, Mollie realized that the man she loved was 
not her betrothed lover who was expected at the end of the week, 
but the stranger who had met her at the train—Ethel’s affianced 
husband. 


Mrs. Hartley and her daughter spared no pains in their 
attempt to restore Mollie to her accustomed gayety. What could 
be the trouble? All their efforts to bring back to Mollie the old 
light-heartedness failed. 

The week wore on. ‘“Mollie’s fiance arrives to-day, does 
he not?” asked Mrs. Hartley. 

“Yes, and to-morrow is my wedding-day,” said Ethel. “If 
I could only help Mollie, I’d feel so much better.” 

Poor Molly! Heart-broken, ashamed and feigning a head- 
ache, she had remained in her room all morning. “The train 
does not arrive, till 12:50,” she thought, “and I’ll be up by that 
time.” 

How could she meet her lover? Mollie knew now that she 
loved Will Davis, and having overheard his muttering the day 
he met her at the train, she realized it was a case of “love at 
first sight” with both of them. What could she do? She sank 
back upon the pillow, not daring to think. 

Will Davis had to drive to the village and would be gone 
two hours. Hrs. Hartley and Mabel were calling on a neighbor, 
and Ethel not desiring to disturb Mollie went down-stairs and 
sat on the porch to read. So engrossed was she in her story 
that she failed to see the stranger coming up the long walk. 

“Am I dreaming, or Jack, is it really you?” cried Ethel. 

Bounding up the high steps, three at a time, the man gath- 
ered the girl in his arms. 

“Mo!lie will see you,” she protested; for she knew some- 
how that it was Mollie’s fiance, and that he had come on an 
earlier train. 

“Twelve years ago,” began the man, “you sent me away, 
and believing I had lost you forever, I sought solace in the love 
of another.” 

“Let me go! I’m the promised bride of Will Davis. Let me 
go!” the girl cried, as she tried to free herself from his embrace. 

“God pity the man if he loves you as I do,” the stranger 
continued—“but Ethel, I can’t give you up this time,’—and 
forgetting Mollie (he knew she was marrying him because of 
the little fortune he had acquired out West)—forgetting her, 
except that through her he had found his long-lost love; forget- 
ting that this long-lost love was the promised bride of another; 
aye, forgetting the whole world, Jack Evans drew the gril of his 
heart to his bosom. 

It was thus that Mollie found them when she came down- 
stairs ready to meet the train, not knowing that her fiance had 
come on an earlier train. 

“Mollie,” cried Ethel, “I can never look you in the face 
again! How could I have done it! Can you ever forgive me? 
And you a guest in my home, too! Mollie, on my knees I im- 
plore your pardon—but I love him. Twelve years ago, I sent 
him away to seek another girl, and I’ve loved and longed for 
him all the while. Mollie, tell me, can you forgive me?” 

“My dear Ethel,” said Mollie, “there is nothing to forgive. 
I have been miserable all the week. You wondered what the 
trouble was, and I stayed in bed to-day feigning a headache, 
when I was hoping and praying and pleading that Heaven would 


(Continued on Page 18.) 
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NAVY BLUE VELVET 


By Maggie Shaw Fullilove 


(A brilliant, spicy story of a woman who liked pretty things to wear and what she did to get them. It’s ahum-dinger. In 
this month and next month’s.) 


ENSINGTON’S, the leading dry goods store of the little 

town, was beautiful that day. Garlands of tinted leaves 
festooned the show windows and hung in elaborate clusters 
above the counters, along the walls, and suspended from the 
ceiling over head. 

Little Mrs. Harding turned her footsteps in that direction. 
She loved beauty in any form, and the little town afforded so 
little beauty to her hungry soul. Suddenly she stepped before 
the gorgeous window and stared in unfeigned admiration at the 
beautiful creation encased there. It was a stunning suit, one 
of the smartest models of the season—an uncommonly handsome 
suit, rarely seen in the show windows of small towns. It was 
made of fine quality velvet. The coat was made with a fashion- 
able cape collar, edged with black seal fur. Mrs. Harding adored 
the fur trimmings; they conveyed such an air of warmth and 
comfort. The dress was navy blue—her favorite color for win- 
ter wear. She loved all shades of blue, and always made an 
attempt to purchase a navy blue suit for winter, but never quite 
accomplished it. Her purse never allowed one of the quality 
she desired; so she went without, year after year, with the long- 
ing in her heart never satisfied. 

Heve, before her eyes, was the dress she had always longed 
for. She gazed upon it with hungry eyes—that graceful, flar- 
ing coat made beautiful and complete with a row of adorable 
fur, rich and black around the bottom of it; the handsome coilar 
which could be turned up at the neck in the new Shakespeare 
effect—that was the dress of her dreams. She glued her eyes 
upon it, unheeding the string of women who filed past her. 

As she gazed, she clutched her purse, which held every cent 
in the world she owned—fifty dollars. She was on her way then 
to deposit it in the Citizen’s Bank in her own name. It was 
the first real money she could call—really call—her own. A wild 
desire seized her—a desire to possess this dress if she had to 
spend her last cent for it. She looked at it with undisguised 
fascination, then went inside the store. 

“The dress in the window—the navy blue one with the fur 
trimmings—how much?” She asked the sales-lady timidly. 

“Ah, that?” the little woman answered. “Very pretty dress 
indeed! Latest thing from New York.” 

“But how much is it?” asked Mrs. Harding with a touch 
of impatience. 

“That one with the black fur trimmings?—navy blue— 
good color you know, just the shade for you. Of course you 
could wear most anything with those eyes and that hair of 
yours,” she rattled on flatteringly; she knew her business. 

“But you haven’t told me how much?” 

“The price of that dress? Now really you would be sur- 
prised at the price of that dress. Such a beauty you know— 
the very newest thing! That color now—” 

“Please tell me the price,” Mrs. Harding almost pleaded. 

“Why, just think of it—that dress—only fifty dollars! 
Small sum, isn’t it, for so elaborate a dress? Almost like giving! 
it away.” 

Mrs. Harding gasped! It would take every cent of her 
money to pay for it. ‘“Let’s try it on.” 

Already the woman had taken the dress from its place in 
the window and was holding it temptingly before her. Mrs. 
Harding put out her hand and the soft touch of it went straight 
to her heart. She followed the woman to the dressing-room in 
the back of the store, and stood like one in a dream, while deft 
fingers fitted the dress upon her. The effect was astonishing! 
Mrs. Harding stared incredulously at the lovely little figure framed 
in the mirror. Could that be herself—that beautiful woman? 


How* she loved the darling fullness of the coat, falling in 
graceful, flaring ripples. The sleeves, too, were lovely—fiared 
with fur trimmings. She listened to the praise of the other 
woman in charmed excitement. Fifty dollars! All the money 
in the world she possessed. But she just could not refuse that 





dress. What if she did need so many other things—many things 
for the children and for the home. Hadn’t she always needed? 
Wouldn’t she always need? She had always denied herself for 
others. Her girlhood had been pinched and self-denying, too. 
She had had so few pretty things which a young girl so loves— 
never being able to afford even a bright new ribbon for her 
hair. All through her girlhood, she had gone, scrimping and 
saving, doing without. Then, finally, when she married, it was 
for love in a cottage. Her young husband was one of those hard- 
working sort, economizing almost to the point of stinginess. He 
had been born in poverty, reared in poverty, and had struggled 
through his school life—strung to his last notch in order to meet 
his bills. This ceaseless struggle developed him into one of 
those men who will go almost naked in order to save money; 
one who will wear rags sooner than break a certain sum and buy 
himself a suit of clothes; one of those none-of-anybody’s-busi- 
ness-what-I-wear sort; who will go with baggy-kneed breeches 
in order to save the presser’s bill. This quality of his was, no 
doubt, a sort of virtue while he struggled through school, but 
now, since he had gained a fair footing on the road to wealth, 
it had become a sort of vice. Mrs. Harding had fallen in with 
all his plans—going shabby, scrimping and saving every nickle. 
All through the term of child-bearing, Mrs. Harding had been 
most faithful to her duty. She never hired a maid for any of 
the five, but attended her babies all by herself in order to save 
the maid’s wages. She managed by skillful economizing, to 
keep them decently clothed, going almost naked herself in order 
to accomplish it. She had proven her readiness to fall in with 
all his plans so well, that Mr. Harding had accepted the situ- 
ation as a matter of course, and saw her meanly clad from day 
to day without compunction; with never a thought that under- 
neath her shabby, out-of-style clothes, there beat a heart which 
longed for pretty things, hungered for dainty silks and soft 
muslins. 
To him— 
“Life was a meat and bread affair: 
Stout clothes and heavy shoes to wear.” 


To her it meant that and more. She loved a little beauty 
thrown in here and there. While she hoed the turnips, she would 
have liked to rest her eyes upon a bed of glowing verbenas, 
stately hollyhocks, gorgeous hyacinths, scarlet geraniums; or 
stop to admire and to pluck a rose from a tall, hardy rose bush; 
or she would have found great joy in turning from the strong, 
not altogether agreeable smell of onions, to inhale the sweet odor 
of modest violets. Once, in early spring, Mr. Harding came 
upon her as she spaded a patch of ground in one remote corner 
of their small garden. 

“What, Margaret, planting mustard? I shall have a man 
here to plow the garden tomorrow so you can plant everything. 
We shall need plenty of vegetables—times are so hard. Can’t 
you wait till after tomorrow? Your seed will grow so much 
better in well cultivated ground.” 

“But I—I’m not going to plant mustard. I—I just thought 
I’d make a little bed in this corner, away from everything else, 
you know, to—to plant—er flowers in.” 

“Flowers!”’ His tone was full of surprise and rebuke. 

“Now you know, wife, that we can’t have any ground for 
foolishness! We need every bit of our ground for vegetables! 
We must have things to eat; we can’t eat flowers.” 

“But we can admire them and smell them,” she said weakly. 

“Admire and smell, indeed! That won’t make you fat, will 
it? I’d rather have cabbage than roses; an onion smells better 
to me than a violet.” 

“T’d rather have roses, sometimes,” she said, but meekly put 
down the spade. She walked away, hurt—her lips trembling on 
the verge of tears, like a disappointed child’s. She never tried 
to have flowers again—not in the garden. A few buckets con- 


(Continued on Page 17.) 
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THE GIRL THAT WAS 





By Bettie Mason 


(A short, snappy story of a woman who “made up” to catch her a rich fellow, and of what happened to her. Another 
one from the same writer next month.) 


ARIE was dressing for the party at Jackson’s house. She 
wanted to look her best; for she had heard that Henry 
Osborn was to be present—and that he was the wealthiest man 
in Mississippi. Marie was tired of single-blessedness. More- 
over, she had come to the realization that she was no longer 
young. Her mirror told her that Time was rapidly blanching 
her hair and deepening the crow’s feet around her eyes. She 
looked at her reflection in the glass—then at the face in the 
ebony frame on the dresser. The one was a woman of thirty- 
five—the other that of a fresh-faced,rosy-cheeked girl of twenty. 
What a difference fifteen years of hard work had made! 

With a sigh of regret she applied a generous dab of cold 
cream to her face. She massaged 
and powdered until she succeed- 
ed in remodeling herself into a 
pretty close imitation of the girl 
that was. 

She twisted her short thick 
hair into a knot in the back, 
turning it this way and that 
with deft fingers to hide the 
streaks of grey that Time had 
placed there. A costume more 
suited to a debutante than a 
woman of thirty-five completed 
her transformation. To have 
seen her then, no one would have 
recognized the little, toil-worn 
seamstress who worked all day 
at Biglow’s. 

When she met Henry Osborn, 
she was somewhat disappointed, 
for he was only a boy of twenty 
and she expected to meet a man 
of forty-five. She learned later 
that it was only a nephew of the 
man she expected to meet. But 
young Osborn was apparently 
charmed with Marie. He talked 
to her incessantly—he danced 
with her—he asked permission 
to call; and Marie was always pleasant and charmingly gowned. 

One evening he told Marie that he was in need of money. 
He expected his uncle to give it to him, but his uncle “had no 
money to throw away on wild-cat schemes.” Henry had composed 
a song that he wanted to publish, but he needed $100 to do so. 

Next day Marie went to the bank and returned with the 
desired amount. Henry thanked her and hurried off to his 
publisher. Receiving the joyful assurance that the song would 
make a tremendous hit, he returned to tell her. But she had 
not yet returned from her work—so he waited. 

When she came in, he rushed forward to greet her, but 
stopped short—mouth open, eyes staring. This was not the 


printer’s—art can produce. 


rhapsody: 
“O Valentine 
Mine! 


BREAKER” in real life. 


following interpretation: 


zine. 


OUR COVER PAGE 


The HALF-CENTURY management takes the keenest 
pleasure in anticipating its readers’ wants and giving them the 
very best cover pages that the artist—the engraver—and the 
Money no object! 

Viewed critically, “THE HEART BREAKER” will convey 
a various message to our large circle of readers. 
men we mean—will look at the dazzling, pretty face of the 
artist’s model and, sighing or perhaps despairing, will exclaim: 


“You broke my heart 
To pass the time away!” 


Or, in poetic rapture, will give vent to the following 


My Heart be Thine— 
And Thy Shrine.” 


But the “Smiling Beauty” is by no means a “HEART 
There is a poetical daintiness to the 
picture that some—the ladies this time—will appreciate in the 


“Here make I my Sbrine, 
In my Valentine’s Heart.” 


We anticipate that our Cover Page for this month will ex- 
cite the keenest interest and delight among our readers. 
HEART BREAKER” is but one among many illustrations of 
our designs and plans for the future. 

We shall be glad to hear from all our readers concerning 
this feature as well as the other features of our and their maga- 


Marie he knew—this wrinkled, dark-brown woman with the 
grey-streaked hair and mottled skin. Why, even this woman’s 
eyes were dull and lusterless—and the Marie he knew was 
radiant, brilliant always. 

“Why, Henry, I didn’t expect you so soon; what did the 
publisher say?” 

Henry succeeded in hiding his surprise beneath a forced 
smile. 

“Oh, it will be the hit of the season, and I shall not forget 
the part you’ve played in my success, old girl.” 

“Old girl.” It made her winch and feel the burden of the 
fifteen years more than ever. 

Henry’s visits continued with 
increasing regularity. He showed 
the same deference and interest 
he had shown before he saw her 
shorn of her made-up beauty. 

The song was a success. More- 
over, the publisher, seeing the 
possibilities within this young 
composer, kept him busy on 
orchestratrations at a generous 
salary. 

One evening six months later, 
Henry led Marie to the couch 
near the fire, and seating him- 
self beside her began to speak 
in a voice free from emotion— 
no, not quite free, for there was 
a decided showing of indiffer- 
ence. 

“Marie, I have a good paying 
position now—won’t you marry 
me?” 

She gave him a peculiar look. 
“You don’t want to marry me— 
I know that. You are asking 
me because you think I want you 

to. Some day, you'll find a girl 
| nearer your own age—when you 
do, marry her and forget this 


Some—the 


“THE 


foolish whim.” 

With a look of surprise and a sigh of relief he rose. 

“I’m going’—he put out his hand—‘“we’ll always be friends, 
won’t we, Marie?” 

He was gone. She knew he’d never return. She went to the 
front window to wave him a last farewell. 

She reached there just in time to see him lift a pretty round- 
faced girl into a taxicab. She raised the window and looked out. 

“It’s all right, dear,” she heard Henry say to the girl, 
“Marie did the sensible thing and refused to marry me.” 

As Marie turned from the window, the years descended on 
her with a crash. 


COCEUDEDECUCUGUUOOEUEUUUUUCUCUUUUEEUOUUOOEEAUAUUEEOEERUGUOUOEOUUGUCUEECEUUUOUEOUUUAUECUCUCEOUE CUECUUERCUOOUUUUUECEUEOOEOEAEOUUUUUUUCCUCCUEEUEOUE OOO UUUUUEEEOCEEUOUGGUUCUUUUCUCUREEEEUUUECUCUUCCCCCEEEEEEEEOEEELD) 


If 1 should weep 
To soothe my heart 
In memory of you, dear; 
If I should feign 
To least forget— 
Would you but shed a tear? 


JUN TUR URCARERERORGEAREORROAUGRRUONEERGERRGORRONOONE 


LAMENTATION 


By Lucius C. Harper 


The love that’s gone 
Will ne’er return— 
In silence I must tread: 
A tear of grief 
Now chafes my cheek, 
Because your love is dead. 


SUUUAEDORUANE NA DANONE 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 








The fifty-first anniversary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was celebrated on New Year’s Day by the colored people 
of this country. Churches, business, social and fraternal organi- 
zations united with the N. A. A. C. P. in making this a memora- 


ble event. 


James Weldon Johnson, the contributing editor of the New 
York Age, and an author of distinction, has been appointed field 
secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People. 


New York is to have a new Y. W. C. A located in Harlem. 
It will be up-to-date in every way and there will be classes in 
domestic science, stenography and typewriting, an employment 
Full plans 
have not been completed for this new building, but the ground 


bureau, church services, literary and social clubs. 


was purchased late in December. 


Hampton Institute received $10,000 as a Christmas gift 
from Simon Guggenheim of New York, towards the construc- 
tion of a new auditorium. The new building will cost $200,000. 


Matthew Harris, a colored citizen of Memphis, Tenn., has 
just been awarded $42,500 damages in the Federal Court of 
that city. A sheriff and posse insisted on searching Harris’ 
house, after he advised them that the party they sought was 
not there. Finally Harris fired on the posse, and they dyna- 
The judge decided that 


mited the house and injured Harris. é ( 
“a man’s home is his castle and he has a right to defend it.” 


Roman Catholics of Batlimore are planning a testimonial 
reception in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Rev. C. 
Randolph’s elevation to the priesthood. He is the first colored 
man in this country to become a priest and Roman Catholics of 


both races will join in the celebration. 


Thirty-five colored men have been appointed recently as 
street car conductors in the city of Toronto, Can. 


capacity in Toronto. 


Recently all the union barber shops in the city of Omaha 
Of course the colored shops were not per- 


As 
a result the white trade as well as the colored sought the colored 


The union demanded that the 


raised their prices. 
mitted to join the union, and they did not raise their prices. 


shops because of the lower prices. 


colored men raise their prices, but they refused to do so. 


They 
still hold their white patronage. 


Fred Pollard, the famous football star of the Brown Uni- 
versity Eleven, has been selected as a member of the All Ameri- 
can Eleven. Pollard is considered the best football player in 
the history of American football. 


The Negro Farmers of Kansas held a conference in Topeka, 
during the month of December. There were many interesting 
addresses on different subjects pertaining to the farm. Prof. 
William R. Carter was re-elected president; J. G. Garson, vice- 
president; Arthur Emery, secretary; and J. G. Groves, treas- 
urer. 


Ex-Mayor John Archer of Battersea, England, was the guest 
of the King during the holidays. The King of England invited 
all of the ex-mayors to be his personal guests when he visited 
the hospitals, and this colored ex-mayor and his wife were among 
the first invited. 


As we go to press the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is holding its annual session in 


New York City. Many plans for race betterment are under 
discussion. 



























This is the 
first time in history that colored men have been used in that 





The annual session of the Maryland Colored Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in Salisbury late in December. There were 
a number of interesting addresses, among which were those 
delivered by Mayor I. E. Jones, John S. Toadavin, and William 


H. Lee. D. S. S. Goodloe was re-elected president and Jesse L. 
Nichols, secretary. 


The Masons in New York City will erect a temple for them- 
selves that will cost $100,000. The plans have been filed and 
accepted, and the work on same will begin immediately. 


As we go to press, Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois is very ill 
in the hospital in New York City where he underwent an opera- 


tion. Dr. Du Bois is well known as an author, lecturer and race 
leader. 


Miss Gussie Bishop and Warren Logan, Jr., were married 
in St. Phillips Church, New York City, on Dec. 27th, by the 
bride’s brother, Father Shelton Hale Bishop. Mrs. Logan is 
the daughter of Father H. C. Bishop, rector of St. Phillips, and 
Mr. Logan is the son of Warren Logan of Tuskegee fame. 


Gov. Capper’s economy commission is expected to make a 
report in a few days. Among the things of interest is whether 
or not the Western University at Quindaro, Kansas, will be abol- 
ished or not. The school has received generous appropriations 
in the past, but the present governor seemingly wishes to cur- 
tail the state’s expenses. In case this school is abolished, stu- 
dents of the race will be permitted to attend the State Uni- 
versity. 

The St. Louis Young Men’s Christian Association will erect 
a $150,000 building in the immediate future. It will be five 
stories high, have 150 rooms and be modern in every respect. 


Mme. C. J. Walker, famous for her hair prepaartions, will 
erect a $100,000 residence in the early spring. Plans for same 
have already been completed and it is expected to rival any of 
the palatial homes along the Hudson. 


Congress is to probe the South’s methods of carrying on the 
Federal elections. The North and the West have protested so 
vigorously against those 139 votes in the electoral college, cast 
at every election with unceasing regularity in favor of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, that Congress has been forced to look into the 
matter. There is little doubt but that when they have finished 
their investigations, the colored man in the South will be given 


the opportunity to vote just as he does in other parts of the 
country. 


One of the interesting events of the season is the marriage 
of Miss Elsie Smith of New York to Nathaniel Dett of Hampton 
Institute. Mrs. Dett is a graduate of two musical conservator- 
ies and also a teacher in the Rosamond Johnson Music Settle- 
ment in New York. Mr. Dett is a well known composer, and 
director of music in Hampton Institute. 


On January 8th, the Y. M. C. A. of Nashville had a house- 
warming in their new $70,000 building. More than 2,000 per- 
sons were present and there were many interesting speeches. 
More than $400 in cash and $5,000 in subscriptions was raised 
to carry on the work of the institution. 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, stated in a recent, 
sensational magazine article, that he fully believed that within 
the course of fifty or one-hundred years, that there would be a 
series of wars between the white and black races of the earth; 
that these wars will be waged to such an extent that all of the 
other wars in history will seem trivial. He believes that the 
blacks of the earth will be the victors. 


The mayor of New York has named Dr. E. P. Roberts of that 
city, as a member of the Board of Education. Dr. Roberts will be 
the first colored member of the Board of Education since 1898. 
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IMMIGRATION AND SEGREGATION 





OMETHING over two years ago, a person visiting the Ellis 
Island immigration station, New York City, would be en- 
tertained for hours with the ever interesting spectacle made by 
the advent of the thousands of immigrants that were knocking 
daily at the door for admission to the “land of opportunity.” 


These represented all classes and nationalities of human 
beings, but a very large number from the “submerged tenth” 
of the different European nations; people who had had very lit- 
tle chance to educate themselves, or even earn enough money 
to make themselves comfortable; who had been kept down by 
the caste system which is so prevalent in those countries, and 
who had been taxed almost beyond endurance to keep up the 
pomp and regal splendor of the royal families of their respective 
counties. 


Most of them succeeded in passing the various examina- 
tions submitted by the inspectors at the immigration station and 
were permitted to land at America’s great gateway. How their 
faces would light up with gratitude and expectation, and soon 
the ancient clothing significant of caste to which they belonged, 
would be changed for the modish American costumes; the Eng- 
lish language would be learned in a few months, and the Ameri- 
can white man would give him preference over the American, 
born colored man, in doing the work in his factories and business 
establishments. 


But very suddenly and without warning, all Europe was 
plunged into a great international war, involving either directly 
or indirectly every nation located on that continent. Immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island was as suddenly stopped, and whereas 5,000 
immigrants had been coming per day, there would not be so 
many coming in even an entire week; and large numbers of im- 
migrants who had already been admitted, and who were doing 
their part of the world’s work in America, became fired with 
patriotic fever, and went back to Europe to fight for their fath- 
erland or their mother country. 


By Kathryn M. Johnson 


It was not long before the owners and operators of large 
factories and business establishments began to see that they 
had very serious labor problems confronting them. Many of 
the placds that had been occupied by the Italians, Russians 
Austrians, Hungarians, etc., were vacated because of this exodus 
and there were no others coming in from Europe either to fill 
the positions made vacant by them or to take other places re- 
sulting from the growth of business organizations. 


Then came the Colored American’s opportunity. Millions 
of them had been living and working in the South, with scant 
educational opportunities and sometimes none at all; with the 
most meagre wage; and with lynchings, burnings, disfranchise- 
ment, “Jim Crowism,” and what not, to vex his soul and make 
his life miserable. 


A Northern Railroad sent it’s trains down to them, and of- 
fered them work and free transportation. They came away by 
thousands, over the protest of the Southern white man, who fore- 
saw the ruin of his labor system. Northern factories and organi- 
zations offered superior inducements; with the result that within 
the past eight months some one hundred thousand or more have 
joined the southern exodus. 


This large influx of colored people into the North means 
not only the solving of the labor problem, but it also means an 
aggravation of the segregation problem which has been so preva- 
lent with us since Mr. Wilson became president. Many of those 
who are coming will be imprudent and will take their newly 
found liberty for license. In some cities Ministers Alliances 
and other organizations are appointing lookout committees to 
take a note of the newcomers, invite them to their churches, 
take an interest in them socially and otherwise, and by so doing, 
help to preserve our own liberties, as well as help these strang- 
ers adjust themselves to new and strange surroundings and ulti- 
mately be what they were originally meant to be—a blessing 
to our civilization. 





WE ARE NOT DIFFERENT. 


By Caroline Lamar. 


Oh yes! we have hearts to feel and love— 
We are humane. The great God above 

Who made and breathed into your snowy breaths, 

Placed in the self-same spot that organ palpitating 

With emotions as great—as high—as beautiful and sublime— 
As any pregnated within your own. 

Of course you jest—you scoff! 

Your open scorn confronts us 

From the halls of learning down to 

The most sordid walks of life! 

Just a trifle higher than the brute 

You place our status ’mongst all human kind:— 

Our very souls are seared by Oppression’s heel; 

The blood of our children, our fathers, 

Our brothers,—a host of kin ery out from valley and field— 
Their ghosts stalk forth in the stilly, moonless night. 


But God’s awake, looking—marveling 


That you guess not—see not—that 





Your boasted civilization’s at stake. 
SUPERIOR RACE—that’s your boast! 
We: the children of bondage and shame! 


Shackles and fire-brands, the rope and the tree 


Are the things you have given us since you told us: “You are 
free.” 

3ut listen! We are praying for guidance, 

For patience, peace and forgiving love. 

And the answer? ’Tis the same the Israelites 

Received from above:—‘“Vengeance is mine: I will repay!” 


*Twas God himself this utterance made— 

And we see a star—not in the east—not in the west— 
Nor in the north—nor in the south: 

It is the Star of Hope in embryo birth, 

Foretelling the death of injustice, prejudice and hate. 
Not so far away that Day 

The dawn of which shall usher in 

The Fatherhood of God o’er all— 

The BROTHERHOOD OF MAN to stay! 
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HATS FOR EARLY SPRING 


Francesca 


This little handsome hat although very plain and 
simple can be worn for dress wear as well as street wear. 
The hat which is of satin has a ribbon rosette at the side 
front and a Russian veil which adds interest to the face 
of the wearer. Can be had in any shade, Price $4.50. 





Dena 


It took most of the maline in Chicago to make this 
chic hat,—and the crown is transparent, through which an 
interesting world may see the hair of the wearer. An 
ostrich pompom poised in front is its only ornament. 
Price $6.50. 





Lucille 


Even the sailor shape will sometimes rise above its 
plain circumstances. Here we have a hat made of pur- 
ple ribbon, with facing of mustard silk braid and hand- 
some flowers of the same shade. Price $5.95. 





Maria 


A handsome hat of distinction, interpreting the clas- 
sic symphonies of creative millinery art,—and express- 
ing individuality, style and verve. A combination of blue 
satin and pink straw with a beaded ornament on the side 
front. Price $5.95. 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send descrip- 


tion and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By ee Fess >? 





IFE is a continuous process. To-morrow unfolds out of 

to-day as to-day has unfolded out of yesterday. The future 

is safely provided for only if we are diligent to improve to-day’s 
opportunities. 

The salvation and growth of the Negro race in the future 
depends on the interest taken in the present to foster the devel- 
opment of a distinctive literature. 

No race lives except as it lives through its literature. With- 
out a literature no race can have a history. 

Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, Addison, Goldsmith, Scott, 
Ruskin, Browning, Dickens and a host of other illustrious names 
too numerous to mention, have indeed made history for their 
race; and while their literature lives, so long will the history of 
the white race survive, its name endure and its fame be per- 
petuated. 

The importance of a race literature cannot be too highly 
over-estimated. Certainly it cannot be regarded with indiffer- 
ence or levity. 

Race literature is based on a general human weakness—a 
weakness summed up by one writer as follows: 

“A human form has many weaknesses. A mere inscrip- 
tion on paper or on a monument is nothing, for they involve only 
questions of material durability. But when a man’s name is 
heard and loved for a hundred years after he has ceased to use 
it, we conclude that it may live a thousand, and agree to respect 
that name forever. This, as men think, is to touch the top round 
of complete success.” 

As with the individual so with the race. For the same rea- 
son that we agree to respect the name of the individual after he 
has ceased to use it, for the same reason we agree to respect the 
name of the race for hundreds of years after it has passed off the 
stage of action. 

We respect the Greeks and Romans to-day bcause they 
wisely created a literature that has lived even unto the present. 
Even though extinct, they yet live—and will continue to live as 
long as their literature lives. 

Greek and Latin may be dead languages—but the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are not dead. They are to-day exerting an 
influence in the affairs of mankind as powerful and as effective 
as though their governments were still in existence. 





The Negro is a minus quantity. Why? The lack of a lit- 
erature gives the answer. 

The highest form of race patriotism demands that the Negro 
race develop a literature of its own. The lesson is quite plain 
—to-morrow’s safety rests on doing our duty to-day. NOW! 

What the race needs to-day is imagination. Imagination is 
a great asset to any race. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great poet, 
sang of its importance in “The Chambered Nautilus” in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past— 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine out-grown shell 

By Life’s unresting sea.” 


Then let us have Imagination, for that is the one necessary 
element to the development of a great literature and a great 
people. Let us imagine ourselves not as simply great but as 
greatest. And by imagining superlative greatness—with great 
ambition fostered and fanned by the highest ideals of ourselves— 
fond hope shall blossom forth into glad fruition. 

Develop a literature. Make it distinctive. “See the beauty 
in the sons and daughters of thy own flesh. Ferret out new 
roads of progress. Paint your pictures in the sun-kissed brown 
of autumn. Know your hero and heroine in black.” 

Picture your hero and heroine in mighty deeds, in noble 
conduct, in romantic love. Picture them in always successful 
roles with ability, pluck and grit accomplishing impossible 
things. 

Glorify and magnify them in the present. Indealize and 
idolize them. Only thus will we ever become appreciative of one 
another and awake within ourselves a real consciousness and 
unity of race. 

The future demands present action. 


Act! Act! 


“Act in the living present— 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 





“~~ 


CAN YOU WRITE? 


The HALF-CENTURY wants all the good short-story manu- 
scripts it can get. The sky is the limit! 

We can’t get too many short stories. So let them come fast 
and thick. 

We will pay for all manuscripts we accept on publication. 

We propose to make the HALF-CENTURY the greate-t Col- 
ored short-story magazine in the world. 

The HALF-CENTURY is primarily a Colored Ladies’ Home 
Journal. We aim to please the women and make it popular. 

We do not want philosophy, science, sociology and elogquence— 
we editors have a plenty of that ourselves. 

Our people—tired at the end of the day’s work—have no time 
to consume reading solid literary stuff. They want diversion and 
recreation, and will read anything stimulating and refreshing. 

They will read light, airy fiction—full of snap, pep and go. 

And so we want— 








Stories that are easily digested. 

Stories with plenty of action—full of romance, love and senti- 
ment. 

Stories in which the superficial qualities are cultivated—“like 
fluency, and wit, and the glamor of money, and a few touches of 
pathos and purity, and no difficulties for the understanding.” 

Everybody likes this a little and nobody dislikes it much. 

Don’t go into the church-house for all your plots. 

Those who cut loose with their own unique forms of religion 
usually display a recklessness with a flavor so strong and so raw 
“that those who like it may like very much, but those who hate it 
will abhor.” 

It might sell, but that would be an accident. 

It would be fatal to popularity, and remember 

The HALF-CENTURY is the most popular Colored magazine 
in the world. 








THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


By Reverdy C. Ransom D. D., Editor A, M. E. Review. 


There are volumes on volumes on volumes of unexpressed ideals, of 
unuttered thoughts, which have lain voiceless and inarticulate for centuries. 

Representatives of the white races have had their day to give expres- 
sion to their highest conceptions of God as framed in their systems of the- 
ology and ethics, from Mars Hill to the battlefield of Liege and Verdun. 

The vast chamber of horrors which we call Europe, rent with fire and 
sword, is running red with human blood from the North Sea to the 
Dardanelles, and from the Caucasus Mountains to the sunny plains of 
Italy. 


The dark-skinned humanity everywhere throughout the world may now 
assume to speak with a voice of authority on all the great themes that con- 
cern human relations as well as man’s relation to God. 


THE BLACK RACE IS ONE OF THE RACES OF THE FUTURE. 
It has its contribution to make to theology, philosophy, sociology, literature 
and ethics. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO will thunder down through the ages— 
from this time forth and forevermore. 
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HOW TO HAVE A GOOD COMPLEXION 
By Evelyn Northington. 


AD complexions are the cause of 

an endless amount of humiliation 
and mental distress. Biack heads, 
pimples, acne, and other skin dis- 
eases and disorders are caused by vio- 
lation of the laws of Nature. 

The skin of the face is constantly 
exposed. In every tiny pore, dust 
and dirt are bound to accumulate. 
Unless your skin is kept in per- 
fect health with every tiny 
pore active, these impurities 
make themselves evident in the 
form of blackheads. These lit- 
tle black pests are generally 
found where the circulation is 
sluggish and the pores less 
active—on the forehead, be- 
tween the eyes, over the nose, about the chin, and sometimes 
on the ears. 

The treatment of blackheads, acne, pimples, etc., is some- 
thing that cannot be accomplished overnight. It takes weeks 
and sometimes months before any great improvement is accom- 
plished. These skin disorders must be treated internally as well 
as externally in order to get good results. 

The first thing in effecting improvement is to give atten- 
tion to the bowels. A free daily evacuation is necessary before 
hope of any improvement in complexion may be entertained. 
This can be effected by drinking water and a change of diet from 
pastry, greasy foods and the like, to fruits and vegetables. Start 
drinking water between meals, drinking not less than three 
pints a day, a glass on arising in the morning, two of hot water 
just before breakfast, two between breakfast and lunch, two in 
the afternoon, and one before retiring. Some one has said that 
“an apple a day, will keep the doctor away.” To eat an apple 
every night just before retiring will improve the general health. 

Fried food, pastry, rich salads are hard to digest and should 
be. excluded from your diet. Stick to the plain foods. Highly 
spiced dishes, rich soups, candies, hot breads and biscuits, rich 
gravies, pork and veal are to be avoided. Fresh meat should be 
eaten onec a day, but once a day only. You should eat plenty of 
vegetables, whatever are in season, such as spinach, carrots, to- 
matoes, onions, beans (green beans), lettuce, radishes, beets, 
turnips, asparagus, cauliflower, squash. Eat as little white bread 
as possible. Bran bread is better and more easily digested. 
Eggs and milk are good. 

It is most important that you realize that good blood de- 
pends upon the health of the digestive organs, and where there 
is constipation there are bound to be blood disturbances. If 
necessary, therefore, take a cathartic in order to keep the bowels 
in good action. 

If you are anemic you must consult a physician and get a 
tonic for building up your run down constitution before you can 
expect to improve any skin troubles. 

As I said before you must work as persistently externally 
as internally. The importance of a bath twice daily must not be 
overlooked in the effort to‘clear the complexion. The body bath 
is essential to a good complexion. A warm bath at night with a 
good pure soap and a cold plunge or sponge or shower in the 
morning should not be neglected. When you bathe, rub the 
lather over your body, scrubbing the flesh thoroughly with quan- 
tities of moderately hot water. Wash the body off thoroughly in 
clear water, for the lather which has absorbed the dead skin and 
dirt from the body must not dry in the pores. 

Before beginning operations on the face, take precaution to 
give your hands an extra scrubbing so that no germs lurking 
around the nails might undo the good work which you have 
started. First wring out a soft towel in hot water, and apply it 


(Continued on Page 18.) 
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Will Also Positively Remove Tan, 
Liver Spots and Freckles 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We are also manufacturers of the Original High-Brown Face Powder, 
the first and only face powder made especially for the 
complexion of our people. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton-Walker] 
A Delightfully Per- 


fumed Hair Dressing 





That makes stubborn and 
harsh hair soft and pliable 
and easy to comb. It is also 
prepared especially to be 
used in straightening of the 
hair with the “irons,” pre- 
venting the evil effects hereto- 
fore resulting from the use of 
the “irons” with other similar 
preparations. 
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A large, handsome, lithographed tin box 
Only 25c a Box 


Agents wanted 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 


DEPT. H.C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
= leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 
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= We furnish other services which we should be 
= . . . 

eae] pleased to expJain upon application. 

a= Agents and Reporters wanted for every 





town where we are not now represented 


For further information write to 


THE NATIONAL 
Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WE SELL BOOKS|Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 


All the Latest Songs and Records 





When you want a 


Book of any kind 
WRITE US 


If we can't get what you want, 


It's not in print 


Books written 
By Colored-American Autbors 


Our Specialty 

We make a specialty of songs and 
music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 


Lowest Prices Quick, Efficient Service 


We set your words to music and 
publish same on a royalty basis. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


—— 


Progressive Book Publishers 


Music Publishing House 


3519 State St., Chicago, Ill. 5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MUCH BETTER WITHOUT 
“Have you a lawyer?” asked the judge of a young man brought before 
him. 
“No, sir,” was the answer. 
“Well, don’t you think you had better have one?” inquired his Honor. 
“No, sir,” said the youth, “I don’t need one. I am going to tell the 
truth.” 


— 


A bunch of jews sat in a Pullman smoker, arguing and gesticulating 
very excitedly, as Jews always do. 

“Funny, isn’t it?” observed a traveling salesman. whose attention was 
attracted, “a Jew can’t talk if his hands are tied. Once, in Chicago, on a 
bitterly cold day I happened up behind two Jewish girls on Michigan Boule- 
vard who walked with their hands in their pockets four straight blocks 
without saying a word to each other. Finally one of them said: 

“ ‘Sadie, why don’t you say something?’ 

“ ‘Huh!’ replied the other. ‘I'reeze your own hands.’ ” 

Wife—What’s this mean, John? I have found a hair on your coat. 

Husband—Yes, you can find a little thing like a hair, but if a button 
were missing, you couldn’t see it with a two-horse telescope. 


HARD TO EXPLAIN 


“All men are alike,” she said coldly. 
“Then why do women marry three or four times,” he retorted. 


“How can a woman be an actress and a happy wife?” 
“To be a happy wife she has to be.” 


A clergyman was asked to offer up the following prayer in church: 

“A sailor going to sea, his wife desires the prayers of the congregation 
for his safety.” 

The curate, misplacing the comma, read out to the astonished congre- 
gation: 

“A sailor going to see his wife, desires the prayers of the congregation. 
for his safety.” 


STUNG 


It was a game where everyone had to make faces; the one who made 
the ugliest grimace to win the prize. It seemed as if all did their worst. 
Then the judge went up to one woman sitting off in the corner. 

“Madame,” said he, “I think you have won the prize. Allow me to—” 

“Excuse me,” she said haughtily, “I wasn’t playing.” 


The druggist approached the Celestial gate. St. Peter opened the portal 
for him and bade him enter and join the heavenly choir. 

“Not so fast,” admonished the compounder of pills. “Before I go in 
I want to ask a few questions. Have you any city directories in Paradise.” 

“No,” replied St. Peter. 

“Any remedies for growing hair on bald heads and door knobs?” 

“We don’t use them here.” 

“Last but not least, have you any telephones?” 

“We have not.’ 

“Then I’ll.go in, for I guess this is heaven alright.” 


HER MODESTY 

“Wud yez luk at thot!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Toole in just indignation. 
“Washin’ and ironin’ done. Shure, she ain’t wan bit better than Oi am. 
Oi’ve got me washin’ and ironin’ done, too, but yez don’t see me hangin’ 
out no shingles braggin’ about it.” 

“I was en route to Nashville,” said John Holland Crawley, a Nashville 
acquaintance, and had given the porter instructions to call me at six o’clock 
sharp. Very early in the morning I felt a tugging at the sheets, and know- 
ing it was the porter, I inquired: ‘Well, what is it?’ to which jhe replied: 

“‘Tt’s jes’ three o’clock, boss, an it’s time to git up w’en yo’ sleep 


three hours mo’.’” 





The Man—Did you notice that woman we just passed? 

The Woman—The one with blond puffs and a fur hat and a military 
cape. who was dreadfully made up and had awfully soiled golves on? 

The Man—Yes, that one. 

The Woman—No, I didn’t notice her. Why? 


A DIFFICULT PASSAGE 

“I thought you were preaching, Uncle Bob,” said the Colonel. to whom 
the elderly Negro had applied for a job. 

“Yessar, Ah wuz,” replied Uncle, “but Ah guess Ah ain’t smaht enough 
to expound de Scriptures. Ah almost stahved to deff tryin’ to explain de true 
meanin’ uv de line what says ‘De Gospel am free.’ Dem fool niggahs thought 
dat it meant dat Ah wuzn’t to git no salary.” 


HELPING FATHER OUT 
“Oh, John!” exclaimed the young mother happily; “the baby can walk.” 
“Good for him!” exclaimed the cruel father. “Then he can walk the 
floor with himself at night.” 
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FESTIVE RECIPES FOR PATRIOTIC CELEBRATIONS AND 


ST. VALENTINE’S 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 





who are seeking for something 


CHERRY FRITTERS 
Maraschino Sauce 
Mix one-fourth cupful of corn- 


starch, one-fourth cupful of 
flour, one-half cupful of sugar, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt. Dilute with one-fourth 
cupful of cold milk, and add the 
yolks of three eggs, slightly 
beaten. Add mixture gradually 
to two cupfuls of scalded milk, 
and cook in double boiler fifteen 
minutes, stirring constantly un- 
til mixture thickens, and after- 
ward occasionally. Add one- 
half cupful of Maraschino cher- 
ries, cut in halves, pour into a 
buttered shallow tin and cool. 
Turn on a board, cut in squares. 
dip in flour, egg and crumbs, fry 
in deep fat, and drain on brown 
paper. Serve with Maraschino 
Sauce. 

For the sauce: Mix thor- 
oughly one-third cupful of sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, and add gradually, while 
stirring constantly, to two- 
thirds cupful of boiling water. 
Bring to the boiling point an: 
let simmer five minutes; then 
add one-fourth cupful of Ma- 
raschino cherries, cut in halves, 
one-half cupful of Maraschino 
sirup and one-half tablespoonfu! 
of butter, bit by bit. 


ST. VALENTINE SALAD 

Pare, chop and drain cucum- 
bers; there should be one-hal' 
cupful. Add one-half cupful of 
canned sliced pineapple, chop- 
ped and drained. Soak one and 
one-fourth tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatine in one- 
fourth cupful of cold water for 
five minutes, and dissolve in one- 
fourth cupful of boiling water; 
then add to first mixture, with 
one-fourth cupful of sugar, one- 
fourth cupful of vinegar, two- 


EBRUARY, of all months in the year, 
is one in which we can ill afford to re- 
frain from entertaining. With Lincoln’s 


Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Frederick Douglas’ Birthday, 
and Washington’s Birthday, who 
can but feel the spirit of hos- 
pitality! With just a little 
thought of the history of these 
men, we can easily originate 
many novelties which might in- 
terest our February guests. The 
following receipes are a bit oui 
of the ordinary, and many of 
them are especially appropriate 
for the coming holidays. May 
they be found useful to many 
new! 


thirds cupful of pineapple sirup, | 


one-taplespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, and a few grains of 
salt. Turn into a heart-shaped 
mold, first dipped in cold water 
and chilled thoroughly. Remove 
from mold to bed of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Garnish around the top 
with mayonnaise dressing, forc- 
ed through a pastry bag and 
tube. At the loop of the knot 
garnish with a small heart cut 
from a canned pimiento. 


ROCHESTER PUNCH 

Pour one cupful of hot tea in- 
fusion over one cupful of sugar, 
and as soon as sugar is dissolved 
add three-fourths cupful of 
orange juice, and one-third cup- 
ful of lemon juice. Strain into 
a punch bowl over a large piece 


of ice, and just before serving |= 
add one pint of ginger ale, one | — 
pint of appollinaris water, a few |= 
slices of orange (from which |> 
seeds have been removed) and|— 


a few Maraschino cherries. 
ORANGE HEARTS 


Roll pie paste to one-fourth |— 


inch in thickness and shape with 
a small heart-shaped cutter, first 
dipped in flour. Arrange on an 
unbuttered tin sheet, and bake 
until delicately browned. Split, 
fill with orange marmalade. 


spread with orange frosting, and | = 
sprinkle with chopped candied |= 
For |= 


orange peel around edge. 
the frosting mix one and one 
half teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
and add the grated rind of one 
orange. Cover and let stand fif- 
teen minutes. Strain and add 
gradually, while stirring con- 
stantly, to egg yolk slightly 
beaten. Stir in confectioners’ 
(not powdered) sugar until mix- 
ture is of the right consistency 
to spread. 
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Dont “Coff” Yourself Into a Coffin 


When you can get Quick, Certain Relief by using 


VI-TOL Cough Syrup 


Price 25c 





LADIES 


We want you to try—ONCE—our 
celebrated VI-TOL VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND for Women. Relief Guaran- 
fend. Pees. es, $1.00 


Yous 


SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES 
Kidney and Liver Remedy.................. $1.00 


see 


MMO IN sis isd secs caseshoes 50 
rn ee 50 
Diarrhea Mixture 0... +25 
Rheumatic Liniment au 
Syrup of Figs and Senna... 25 


Liver Pills 
Headache Tablets 
Corn Remedy 
Toothache Remedy aa 
Pile Ointment 
Arnica Salve 


VI-TOL MEDICINE CO. 


Sot Gatebeg and. Vorme CHICAGO, ILL. 


pe ° 
Paice ONE DOLLA® 






a 


VITOL MEDICINE 00. 


f# : £ 


bo 
ur 
POPE AMA AE OE OR 


<opqgss 
——— 


5126 South 
Dearborn Street. 
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Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


Hy¢ienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 
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Economical and Strictly Pure 


A LARGE 10¢ 


CAN FOR 
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" SUARANTEED OY . 
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For sale by all good dealers 80 ar 
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| w-FOopularity Contest.... 
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Who are the two Most Popular Women in the United States > 
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Who are the two Most Popular Misses under sixteen years ? 
~ Who are the two Most Popular Boys? that 
22 z= 
THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE desiring to ascertain who are the Most Popular in the United States, and also to bers 
increase its circulation to 50,000 by March 20th 1917, has inaugurated a POPULARITY CONTEST. mini 
To. those receiving the highest number of votes the following prizes will be given: of tl 
To the Most Popular Woman of 18 years or over, we offer two prizes. ; 
FIRST—DIAMOND RING, VALUED AT $50.00 SECOND.-BIRTHDAY RING VALUED AT $5.00 y eyii 
To the Most Popular Girl under 16 years: 
FIRST--BRACELET WATCH VALUED AT $15.00 SECOND--BIRTHDAY RING VALUED AT $5.00 
To the Most Popular Boy under 16 years: a m 
FIRST--GOLD FILLED WATCH, VALUED AT $15.00 SECOND--BASEBALL OUTFIT, VALUED AT $5.00 shou 
The Prizes will be awarded by three disinterested judges who will count the votes. No person connected with THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
or members of their families will be permitted to enter the contest. one, 
A Coupon counting for one vote will be printed in each monthly issue up to that date. Each yearly subscription to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGA- Only 
ZINE will count 100 votes, two years subscription 250 votes and three years subscription to one person will count 500 votes, therefore it will be to your advantage } 
to get as many subscribers as possible to increase the number of votes. We have not limited the subscriptions to one year, but may be for two or three or as whe) 
many years as the subscriber cares to take THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE. jee 
FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO US BEFORE MARCH 20TH 1917 in t] 
In sending in subscriptions, be sure and send the correct address of the subscriber with seventy-five cents, the amount of the subscription for one year 
and you will be given credit for 100 votes for each yearly subscription. even 
In case of a tie for any of the prizes, duplicate prizes will be awarded to each tying contestant. 
We will publish the names and standing of the contestants in each issue of the magazine until the close of the contest. Begin now and try to win, the ing : 
prizes are worth trying for. We will also print the pictures of the winnere in the May issue. 
The Contest closes March 20th, 1917. All votes and mail per- The Half-Century Magazine Popularity Contest eldes 
taining to them must be in this office not later than 5 p. m., Wednesday, THE lenis Re meee lt cas co. = 
March 20th, 1917. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 75 CENTS PER YEAR 
This coupon is good for 100 votes for one years subscription; 250 votes for two years subscription and S00 vetes for 
ee eee pera GENTLEMEN:.- a ] 
The Hailf-Century Magazine Popularity Contest Enclosed find $............ tn payment of......years subscription to The Half-Century Magazine. eas 
VOTE COUPON _ 
miemeiitanieinel I eerie toe ac alee eatin ee hus presi 
a RE I se ces tsnsensecrenenrsarooerarnsesnvnnerorensnntans how 
I a a ; Iv. 
aac eects last bip civ Mioccpublalpn pala epaha a aebliptes saad hia nsuasilibeas ote for Law 
| Town and Stith... ossoos Bren et Loi eee ee wl hake 8 ae Name....., 
Address all communications to The Half-Century Magazine, Contest Department, 5170 cide eicy cosanentakccssonciptowisicn subtubiuy shia dis viv suiuckac ais oss lassigicegabinb Uoabcanacedaieadan ttoias Cieidasiteta tae! to fr 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. RN ce Seng Os ae ee a ee a 
ee ees oe a ee au iee Smit 
| | | deliv 
STANDING OF THE CONTESTANTS 
Miss Minnie L..S. Sublett, Waco, Texan... occcecusccsosorceressorssoreesece 5,400 Mrs. Charles Hopkins, Philadelphia, Pa...............cccssssssssssssssesscssssseessennee 800 ; 
ian. i> Wi; orerbain, EM I aoc ecsesscessenacenvcesecmserinonions 4,554 Mrs. Katherine Prince, Chicago, Ill.....................ccocccsssssscscecescsscsccececesesesee 715 sulti 
a a in NNR: CORED OR ooops ccenicercsectcereincnnnia RR. URN SRB. Us I NN TD Si iis csccicsscssn cccisseuvacpanscscnsespucecvoscc<asacooandicos 700 
a Ma A rain nm TE aciisensencsicesnieepensncnsernennticrtemncsonsn RR I IR GUN I ihiagincceccentrcensrerenioninipeanverinndieatonninssbnseavboeirecen 607 
Mrs. E. Ay TNR. TUB acc ssciccttnccerscansbvencinacsvCoscnscestnoensiin 2300 Mrs. Norman Lankford, St. Louis, Ill............ccccscsscsscssossssccsssessssceseseseees 600 sepa 
Miss M. Evelyn Mason, Lockland, 0..............:cc-ss:scsssccsssssseesscsssssseensesecene RI RB etree Rare ha Mien No asc cscs eeccesnswvcnenn eentvanenerssnieass 600 child 
ie Meets manna, MINE, TUN oo acc cse ccc ncocesnnsiceninorsimneanoctesin 2,250 Mrs. S. Jeanette Greene, Baltimore, M..............sccscsscsssscsescsesssssccsscessesees 550 enve 
A NN UIE i io i scien sencesencnnsnnsctivenscveccnoentepncsinenien RD REE es Ti. MOEA, HUMAN, FIN anes asics cess siisicscesenssscdecscsecissorecoiaons 50% to t 
Mrs. M. Seals Brown, Bristol, Temt.................ccccccsssscsesscssssessessesesececeseesesees ROD. SIREROS RRRM ePMCEI, RIB UNUD, BNO 5s csncsscsnsencoeiens spices voduesteniesonstoges 500 addr 
Mrs. N. Lucile Jamerson, Oklahoma City, Okla.............ccecescssssesessoeeneeee 2,050 Miss Bessie Watson, Boley, Obla.......................ccscscssccsssssescssnssessecssessessuces 500 
ions Mime: Mn; Cinna, TN ni iceteeiceeeteneens mite ~ Detme Temi Tem, Cohn, Than nis since ssw sen seesccesssssoscoreeonen 35 do n 
Dieu, ‘Mien “Goma, “Tipe, Monnaies 2000 Miss Lulu Jackson, Chesterfield, 310.........:...cc:o.ccccsscssscssescovssososessssoostsesse 800 
Mrs. Inez Fortson, Washington, D. Cu.............-sscscccscsesssessssessesssensenesnesneeees 2,000 Miss Audrey Robinson, Sherman, Texas............-..-scssessesssesssenssesseseesneeese 800 wher 
Miss Lucile Armistead, Indianapolis, Imd...............:sce-s:sssssssessesssseceneeneenee 1,950 Miss Geraldine Velar, St. Louis, Mo..................s.cssssssssssssssnssenssesnesseces 300 
ria sk ae © OT scion noncnsceemi nen obensbiemniia se ationamabinnbenes 1,950 
San IRN RIN IS I i cseemsnny sno cavesanteonntnanbiebibe pneanineines 1,900 Girls h 
i j j av 
Mrs. Mildred ee A a ye eae een mr eed Nina Rosetta Lawrie, Cape Girardeau, MoO..............cc::csssssssssessessseeseseeees 1,416 
Miss M. F. Cotteel ere ener veer apecesoomnenenenennetewennteeneyantors / SDE ck; RMI: MINIT WII aise ccnctesnteiscccieenssincarcnes ds eecdsccsnarernsalebsiees 750 least 
aah TED; URE EOI MOUMOIIIN, BD cnciccsccnsesnnsesnsnsrenssnsonsneivoscrmesetestnoe> 1,550 : 7 
Mrs. E. W. Sawner, ert ees 1,500 Mildred Howard, I ce 250 
iis i > RINNE REINO EON ch sscsciccinsneconsscisavesnovncosmsmatonentociennssneions’ 1,450 
aires aia INR CNN, ONGC DR I iciciirecacosiesviseoesnnstionavnbenaseeneninven eeninsmionsoc’ 1,400 Boys ” 
Miss Victoria Johnson, Washington, D. Coi.........secccccssscscerssesececeeessncees 1,105 } a 
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ETIQUETTE 


In the World of Etiquette and Good Form. 
Do send cards to be received the day of the reception if you 


cannot be present, or leave cards if you attend. Because MEN and NOT WOMEN 


Do return all first calls within ten days; also call within 
that time after an entertainment, whether you attend or not. WEAR 
Do, as residents, call first on strangers, and also, as mem- 


bers of the congregation, promptly call on the wife of the new : > 
ee Switches, Braids, Puffs, 


Do send all presents addressed to the bride, even if a friend 


Only Men Should Read This 





of the bridegroom. Curls ’ Trans f ormations 
Do, as the bride, thank the friends for the presents, con- 
veying also the thanks of the bridegroom. and P ompadours 


Do acknowledge all wedding presents promptly. 

Do send out the wedding invitations at least three weeks or 
a month before the date of the ceremony. Announcement cards 
should be sent out on the first mail after the wedding. 

Do use double envelopes, with only the name on the interior 
one, which is not sealed, when sending wedding invitations. 
Only one envelope is necessary when sending announcements. 

Do address invitations written in the first person to the wife 
when writing to married persons; also when acknowledging wed- 
ding presents, but the husband’s name should be incorporated 
in the note. 

Do address all formal invitations to Mr. and Mrs. 
even if only one is known to you. 

Do address a separate invitation to a father or mother liv- 
ing with married children. 

Do address formal invitat'ons to sisters as “The Misses 
;” but informal invitations should be addressed to the 
eldest sister and through her the younger sisters are invited. 














Cluster of curl puffs made ot 
finest quality curly hair. Ef- 


Switches made of finest qual- fective hair dressings are read- 
ee as guest, supply your own postage and pay for your ity Creole hair. Prices accord- ily arranged with one of these 





ing to length. 18 inches, $1.50. clusters, Price, $2.25 a set. 
Do send a “bread and butter letter” after your departure. . . 


Do ask permission to introduce a gentleman to a lady, un. — 
less in your own home or at an informal dance. ¥ 

Do, when introducing a gentleman to a lady, say: “May I 
present Mr. to you, Miss z 

Don’t congratulate the bride, but wish her joy. You may, 
however, congratulate the bridegroom. 

Don’t address to or speak of, Mrs. Doctor Brown or Mrs. 
Lawyer Johnson. 

Don’t refer to your husband as “Mr. Smith” when speaking 
to friends, but as “my husband,” or by his first name. 

Don’t, as a married woman, sign your name as “Mrs. John 














7 Smith.” Drop prefix and write “Mary Smith.” 
= Don’t seal any social note or letter of introduction given to 
deliver. 
Don’ vite a friend visiting in town without her hostess. 
Don’t invite people without consulting your hostess. i 
800 Don’t accept any invitation, however informal, without con- 
NB sulting your hostess. 
nig 700 Don’t scold members of your family before others. 
607 Don’t address Mr. and Mrs. and family. Send a 
600 separate invitation to the other members of the family. If the 
= 600 children are very young a second invitation may be placed in an ig 
pat 550 envelope inscribed with their names and enclosed with the one 
a 50% to the parents in the outside envelope, which also bears the “f 
500 address. ue hs io 
600 Do have, on a man’s visiting card, the prefix of “Mr.” But ‘Ss Say” 
es 350 do not use it on a business card. ; te tie __. Wee ew “Sahe 
a = PD cepthepighis - ipchboe numens ‘ane one ef the wits One of the Effects Secured With the Cluster of Curls. 
7s 300 —$———————— We ve ial _ - ee oo 
(First and Second) Quality hair. Also dealers in hair pins, fancy 
QUITE EVIDENT. combs, huir nets, all of the best quality at lowest prices; samples 
Bacon—“What do you suppose Solomon was thinking of to matched perfectly. We cater to your wants. All orders filled 
have seven hundred wives?” promptly, Address all correspondence to 
dabh = Egbert—“Well, he must have been thinking of marriage at i . ‘ 
a bs least some of the time.”—Yonkers Statesman. The Winona Hair Emporium 
HELEN KNEW ALRIGHT. 5011 S. Wabash Avenue 
“Helen,” said the teacher, “can you tell me what a ‘myth’ is?” : ‘ 
Were 950 “Yeth, ma’am,” lisped Helen, “it ith a woman that hath not got any Chicago, lil. 


huthband.” 
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A MONTH-TO-MONTH CHAT WITH BUSINESS PEOPLE 


By The Observer 


LUCIUS C. HARPER 


(Manufacturer) 


UCIUS C. HARPER conducts a large and thriving business 
as Manufacturer and Distributor of Vi-Tol Vegetable 
Compound, Vi-Tol Cough Syrup and other proprietary medi- 
cines. Mr. Harper is a young man whose success is well illus- 
trated by the answer returned by that young artist who, when 
asked the means by which he was able to 
paint such good pictures, replied: “With 
brains, sir!” 

The Observer walked. into the office 
of Lucius C. Harper and popped this to 
him: “How do you manage to increase 
your sales and make the business pay such 
large profits?” 

Back came the answer—quick, direct, 
clear-cut: “Business Methods!” 

“But everybody now-a-days is conjur- 
ing with the phrase—business methods— 
everybody in every kind of business feels 
certain that his business is conducted ac- 
cording to business methods—and yet, everybody isn’t succeed- 
ing like YOU! Your conception of the term must be different. 
To succeed as you are doing is not an everyday occurrence— 
would you mind telling HALF-CENTURY readers just what 
your ideas of business methods as applied to colored people are?” 

“Gladly,” was the response. 


“In the first place—and this might be aside from the ques- 
tion—you know I am a graduate of chemistry and pharmacy 
from the University of Illinois, which removes any taint or 
stigma that might otherwise apply to my business. You cannot 
fail to know, also, that the subject of internal medicine is one 
which is occupying the serious attention of the medical profes- 
sion at the present time. No less a person than the late Dr. 
Murphy—the most noted surgeon America has ever produced— 
himself said that had he to begin all over the study and prac- 
tice of medicine in the light of the many things he learned in his 
successful surgical career, he would specialize on Internal Medi- 
cine and not on Surgery; that he would seek to build his fame 
and fortune in the field of Internal Medicine. And so it happens 
that the medical profession are gradually coming to see the value 
and importance of Internal Medicine and to realize that Surgery 
is a very overdone branch of the profession. If a man takes 
down with a pain in the stomach—they are eager and ready to 
hack his appendix cut. A more careful diagnosis might have 
revealed a different cause and suggested a very different remedy 
altogether. Now, I conceived the idea—years ago when I was 
a student in school—that the doctors were mutilating too much 
and that sooner or later Internal Medicine with a scientific basis 
would solve most cases—except those extreme ones requiring 
amputation and the like—that are now so speedily referred to 
the knife.” 


The Observer had never listened to such an illuminating 
lecture on the comparative virtues of Internal Medicine and Sur- 
gery. He was still further to receive enlightenment on the main 
subject that proved a great eye-opener. 











“About business methods,” continued Lucius C. Harper, 
“That’s simple’—and if shrugging the shoulders makes busi- 
ness easy in dealing with colored people, the Observer is going 
to open up an office of his own and sit in it all day shrugging 
his shoulders and wait for business to pick up. 


The Observer was tempted to say something facetious, but 
restrained himself. “Advertising—is that what you are talking 
about?” queried he. 

“That’s in it, too, but it is secondary with us. Of primary 
importance is the way you start out treating the people. I have 
found out that it pays—pays BIG—to treat our people as sensi- 
dle, rational beings. You know, I like to think of my people as 
a great, sleeping giant that some so-called business men among 
us like to play pranks with. Bye-and-bye, Old Giant wakes up 
and sees that somebody has been playing him for a sucker and 
a fool—and then he begins to sing: ‘A hot time in Cuba to- 
night!’ and there’s the devil to pay. 

“The colored man that does business with his people on the 
theory that he is dealing with an ignorant bunch of cusses— 
while he may and will succeed to a certain extent—will some 
day wake up to find the hog gone and nothing but the pig-tail 
left in his hands. 

“Lincoln certainly told the truth when he said: ‘You can 
fool some of the people all the time, and all the people some of the 
time—but you can’t fool all the people all of the time.’ Our 
people are gradually waking up, acquiring education, property 
and some business experience, too. That makes the colored man 
wary and cautious. He has been fooled so many times that to 
save being fooled any more, he doesn’t take any more chances 
with his own color, except in instances where it is demonstrated 
that honor comes before profit and integrity before a full purse. 
When a colored business man proves that he is a man who will 
do the right thing at all times—regardless of cost—that man 
usually succeeds. That man believes in his word and is always 
reliable. I, myself, am short on promises but long on perform- 
ances—but the people, you see, have learned to depend on any- 
thing I say, for they know I’ll do it, even if it hurts the next 
minute. But that’s Business. It’s BUSINESS METHODS. 
The man who gives full value for everything he sells and has a 
regard for his word—will have the people beating a path to his 
door. Such a man would need an officer on the outside to keep 
the crowds away. A case of too much business—that’s all! 

“Deal squarely with every customer. Treat the other fellow 
us you would like to be treated if you were in his place. Protect 
him if he is ignorant. That’s your duty. If he doesn’t know, 
show him. Educate and teach him—but for God’s sake, no mat- 
ter how easy he may look, or how great the temptation, don’t 
play him for a sucker. For some day he will find-you out, and 
then—” 

The Observer didn’t need to hear any more. He could see 
the end from the beginning. Lucius C. Harper had made a fine 
talk and he had impressed the Observer. His business success 
bore out the theory he had expounded and the impression deep- 
ened. The Observer could arrive at but a single conclusion: 

Lucius C. Harper was dead right. 


A BOY WORTH WHILE 


He approaches you confidently. 
feet or hang his head. 


He does not stammer, scuff his 
He approaches you at vour office or home and 
asks you to buy your copy of The Half-Century Magazine from him. 
There are elements of real salesmanship in his talk. 
of the Half-Century plan. 

There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half-Century 
Magazine today. They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and busi- 
ness men. They sell more than four thousand copies of The Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine each month. 


He is a product 


If you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work 
counts for character and manliness. If there is no Half-Century boy 
in your neighborhood, there is a business opportunity waiting for one of 
your young friends. 


Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend 
and we will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-C entury 


agency. To their parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful 
booklet. 


Write Today to 


5170 Wabash Avenue 


The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 


Chicago, IIl 
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NAVY BLUE VELVET 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


tained plants—wild fern and geraniums, which promptly died 
at first freeze. 

Now that the children had grown big enough to go to school, 
she had found some time to work for herself. Day and night 
she had toiled, saving every penny until the sum had reached 
fifty dollars. 

Foolish woman, she thought, to go and spend it all on one 
dress! 

“Why, you are beautiful, deary,” the other woman said in 
coaxing, soft tones. Mrs. Harding beamed! She was beautiful 
and she knew it. 

Quick! She must decide at once! 

“Yes, I'll take it,” she said. “No, don’t send it; I'll take it 
with me.” 

Like a guilty creature, she slipped into her home and hid the 
precious package from sight. What would Mr. Harding think 
of her, she wondered. She became terribly frightened when 
she thought of the fact that he would regard her as a perfect 
little fool as soon as he found out what she had done with her 
money. He had planned its future disposal so differently, too, 
“Put it in the bank,” he had told her. “Next spring we will buy 
some shoats, or some fruit trees to start a little orchard. That 
money will go a long way, I tell you.” “Oh, dear! I am a selfish, 
weak fool, poor me!” 

But the touch of the soft velvet beneath her fingers thrilled 
her. 

One evening, when all the rest of the family was away, she 
slipped the dress out from it’s hiding place, arrayed herself in 
it and stood looking in the mirror. Suddenly it occurred to her 
that she had nowhere to go to wear it. If she should wear it to 
church the neighbors would stare at her in incredulous wonder. 
She simply could not walk up their little church aisle with that 
dress on. She was not a member of any of their swell clubs, and 
she never had dressed like that on the streets. 

“Oh, I have been foolish indeed!” she wailed. ‘Now I guess 
you’re satisfied, you silly creature,” she told herself. 

With heart withering in her bosom, she slipped off the rich 
velvet, folded it carefully, with sudden decision. She would take 
it back, tell the woman something, get her money back and 
common sense as well. 

She started up guiltily as the door burst open; but it was 
only Edwin, home from school. 

“‘Where’s Margaret?” she asked, relieved but agitated. 

“She’s coming on, mother. She stopped a while with Nelly 
to look at the posters of that new opera that’s coming. It’s going 
to be a stunner!” 

“Edwin, don’t use slang.” 

“Well, a corker then.” Edwin simply could not think of any 
word that would express his idea about the opera like “corker” 
and “stunner.” 

“Mother, why don’t you go to the opera some time—you and 
father and us?” 

Why not, indeed! Mrs. Harding gasped at the idea. Mr. 
Harding wouldn’t think of allowing such a thing. To him, it would 
be the height of folly to throw away money on such foolishness. 
She wouldn’t dare mention such a thing to Mr. Harding. She 
remembered the severe rebuke he gave her once, on that account. 

It was after their second child was born. The little town was 
in a flutter of expectation over a coming theatrical event. The 
play was to be one of those high class moral plays. Mrs. Hard- 
ing had read the story and knew it to be clean, wholesome and 
worth seeing. One day after a critical survey of the pictured 
posters, being fully convinced as to the high moral standard of 
the play, she timidly mentioned it to Mr. Harding, saying: 
“It would be so nice, dear, if we could go.” “What!” he thun- 
dered, “we go to a theater! Are you crazy? You talk like 
a foolish woman. Never will I throw away money on that kind 
of nonsense—understand that, woman.” 

Mrs. Harding had never glanced at a poster since. 
evident that Mr. Harding did not care for such things. 

“We don’t attend operas,” she told Edwin. “Father doesn’t 
care for them. Now run along,” she said, to avoid further ques- 
tioning. 


It was 


(Continued in March Issue.) 
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bash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Classified Advertisements Classified Advertisements. 


WANTED FEMALE HELP 


Agents Wanted—To sell household 
specialties. Big money, quick sellers; 
territory going fast. Write for full 
particulars. B. 31, care Half Century 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted—To secure sub- 
scriptions for the Half Century Maga- 
zine. Liberal commission. 


Agents Wanted—Something entire- 
ly new. Sells like “wild fire.” Write 
for particulars. C. M. J., care Half 
Certury Magazine, Chicago. 


Wanted—Agents to sell Soaps, Per- 
fumes and other toilet preparations. 
Write for prices and terms. The 


Overton Hygienic Co.. Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—To sel! met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B. 
35, care Half Century Magazine. 








goR D ON’s 
RELIABLE 
WAIR_ STRAIGHTENER 


cuaaanTeeo 8 


WESTERN LABORATORIES, !0¢. 
A 


1914-43 VAN BUREN STREET 
CACO, L 


DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED 
USE 


Gordon’s Hair Straightener 
FOR DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR, DRY SCALP 


MAKES THE HAIR’'SOFT, SILKY AND SMOOTH 


AGENTS: We have the biggest line of Medicines, Flavoring Ex- 
tracts , Perfumes, Creams, Face and Taleum Powders, Soaps, Hair Ton- 
ics, Spices, ets., and want a representative in all unoccupied territory. We 
help our agent to build up a perman*ent and profitable business and pro- 

heir territory. Write today and get our FREE 
catalogue and complete information. 


WESTERN LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Dept. H. C., 1911-13, W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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~ AGENTS WANTED—To sell met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B 
35, care Half Century. Magazine. 


FOR SALE 


Typewriter—Monarch, latest mod- 
el, in first class condition. Price $25. 
A. J. Spears, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

FOR SALE — Remington Type- 
writer, No. 10, in first class condition. 
Price, $37.50. Address M. 61, care 
Half Century Magazine. 


BUSINESS CHANCE—We will in- 
corporate your business, draw up all 


Inecessary papers and secure a char- 


ter for you in Illinois, North Dakota, 
New Jersey or Delaware, and assist 
you in securing capital, if the busi- 
ness is meritorious. Full particulars 
free. Address M, 62, care Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. i 
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A Live Book for Live People 


HOW A NEGRO 
SHOULD CONDUCT 
A BUSINESS 


To Gain the Patronage of His Own People 


PRICE $1.50 POST PAID 


Will be published about Feb. 1, 1917 


Now in press. 


If you are in business or contemplate entering 
business, you should have this book. The book will 


contain Fourteen Chapters---not a dead line in it. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


A Brief Review of Early Negro Business Ventures. 

Statistics of Negro Business in the United States. 

Prejudice as it Affects the Negro in Business. 

The Importance of Business in the Race’s Development. 

What is Necessary to Secure the Patronage of Our Own 
People? 

What is Necessary to Secure the Patronage of White 
People? 

How to Buy Goods at the Lowest Price. 

How to Establish Credit with Wholesale Houses. 

What Constitutes Good Salesmanship? 

Whom to Credit. 

How to Make Collections. 

How to Advertise. 

How to Systematize a Business. 

How to Conduct a Business in General. 


The price of the book is $1.50, but as a special 
inducement to advance subscriptions we will send it 
when published for One Dollar to those who will sign 
the attached slip and send to us before Feb. 20, 1917 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: ; 


Kindly enter my subscription for one copy of ‘‘How a Negro Should 
: Conduct a Business,’’ for which I agree to remit [to you) $1.00 as soon : 
; as you send me notice that the book is ready. : 


SSRN cc, Si siutaincisnbpebemecipnn Gaaabib cubs uaakunk be bepniesmub buns GADBeUe emeeis 


NE UE Be IG TER: 6.5 asc calinite hs ialecen naman ein ban teeeaE Ae dees euietaes 


Cut out this coupon, sign and 
send to us promptly. 


February, 1917 


THE MIX-UP 


(Continued from Page 4.) 


show me a way out of this awful mix-up—and my prayers have 
been answered. I love Will Davis—lI’ve loved him since the 
day he met me at the station. I love Will Davis—and I have 
reason to believe that he loves me. I love Will and you love 
Jack and I’m so happy.” 


“And I’m happy,” said Ethel and Jack in one voice. 


“And I’m happy, too,” said Will Davis, who had entered un- 
observed, heard the confession of the two girls and was now 
gathering Mollie in his arms. 


“And we'll have a double wedding,” said the four lovers. 


BEAUTY HINTS 


(Continued from Page 11.) 


to the face. This will relax the pores. Apply a good cold cream 
liberally, rubbing it in well and allowing it to remain on for 
five or ten minutes. Wipe off gently and remove the black heads 
with a comedone, or squeeze them out with the finger nails which 
are protected from the skin with a clean handkerchief or cloth. 
Or you can use a tiny piece of cotton. You can use a sterilized 
needle and open the pimples where there is pus and gently press 
out. Only remove a few at a time so that the face will not be 
irritated-looking. The greatest care must be exercised in open- 
ing pus pimples, else scars will be left. 


Cover the skin again with cold cream and massage for a 
few minutes in order to get the blood in circulation and help the 
glands do their work. 


FIRST GET UNDERSTANDING. 
Jesse H. Ferguson. 


To reach the summit of life is man’s endeavor; 

The heights are sheer and rugged, but with REASON as guide, 
He ascends who will. And wisdom’s hand 

Guides him on o’er the heights invincible. But understanding 


= Renders man and Divinity one in purpose and inseparable. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 
Frankie Carter De Berry. 


The sunlight falls 
In golden streams 

In this delightful 
Land of dreams. 


I know a place 
Where grasses grow, 
And cooling breezes 
Gently blow. 


The place is ever 
Filled with song 
For bluebirds carol 

All day long. 


And daisies border 
Sparkling streams; 

’Tis the delightful 
Land of dreams. 


The summer flowers 
Never die; 

But shine with dew 
Resplendently. 


This place so near 
To Heaven it seems; 
Makes it delightful 
Land of Dreams. 


HOW COULD HE KNOW? 
The youth seated himself in the dentist’s chair. He wore a wonderful 


= striped shirt and a more wonderful checked suit and had the vacant stare of 


“nobody home” that goes with both. 


oe dentist looked at his assistant. “I am afraid to give him gas,” he 
sald. 


“Why?” asked the assistant. 
“Well,” said the dentist, “how can I tell when he’s unconscious?” 


NOT THE GREATEST NEED 
“Do you like your new little sister, Tommy?” asked the doctor. 


EOw_EwwwwG6«_ iii hinge re needed sae’ | She's all right, but there are a lot of 


gs we needed more.” 
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